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15 AUGUST, 1945. . 

On the Feast of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, when the 
whole Church turns to her in the depths of her peace and joy in 
heaven, this Queen of Heaven brought peace to England, the coun- 
try which had attacked her for four hundred years. It is now the 
duty of all who do now recognise her to bring England to our Lady. 
The constructive side of the peace which begins at the cessation of 
hostilities will prove an-unmanagable enterprise without her assist- 
ance. For the Queen of Peace has a rival claimant to the honours 
of Peace-maker. The Atomic Bomb has been hailed as the cause 
of our sudden victory over the Japanese. But more than that the 
Prime Minister of England has prayed that it may introduce a pro- 
longed era of peace and prosperity. We must pray, he wrote, 
that “‘it may become a perennial fountain of world prosperity’’. 
And the President of the United States expressed a wish that ‘‘its 
power may be made an overwhelming influence towards world 
peace.’” Until now men have prayed God, the greatest and the 
omnipotent, that peace may reign. Now they are inclined to rely 
on the smallest particle of the world’s substance for that ideal. If 
love and the grace of God have been unable to achieve peace and 
prosperity, perhaps fear and the immense destructive force of the 
minutest atom will produce these benefits autonomically, mechani- 
cally. The choice does lie far more clearly now between our Lady 
Queen of Peace and the Devil of Destruction. The Atomic Bomb 
has been used by the Allies—in the interests of peace. Hitler and 
the Emperor of Japan, Russia and Italy, have all claimed to be 
using force in the interests of peace. The Hitlers are now pre- 
sented with a more powerful instrument for achieving their form 
of peace. The war has therefore ended on a note of deep forebod- 
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Lovers of peace as opposed to fearers of war can no longer claim 
to use these modern weapons of destruction in the interests of their 
aim—concord among inen. Love must now cast out fear; but it 
requires supernatural strength, the supernatural grace of charity. 
The Queen of Heaven has led the way on Victory Day; we must 
follow her or be obliterated by the split atom. 


DISCREDITED POLITICS 

A PECULIAR mark of the present age is the increasing discredit into 
which politics as a “‘profession’’ are falling. The sweeping Labour 
victory in this country may seem to indicate a respect for one party 
of politicians. But a close investigation would probably show that 
England does not differ so fundamentally from the rest of Europe 
where politics are at a very low ebb. France’s main troubles in the 
last thirty or forty years have arisen from this curious anomoly, in 
which the people who are governed have no respect for the class of 
men who assume the responsibilities of governing. There can be 
little hope of stability in a nation when those in charge have neither 
the respect nor the confidence of those they are supposed to repre- 
sent. ‘The war may well have increased this suspicion of the poli- 
tician in most European countries, since the common judgment of 
men still lays the responsibility of war at the door of the politicians 
rather than of economic laws or of an inevitable human dialectical 
““progress’’. 

The divorce between people and governors does not arise simply 
from the effect of wars. It would appear to be a general result of 
the decline of civilization. In a healthy and vigorous state the 
governors do, in fact, represent the people, are identified with them; 
knowing what the people need as well as what the people want, the 
politicians seek with a certain purity of intention to fulfil those 
needs. The body politic in a healthy state has all its organs 
functioning together in one vital action. But when disease attacks 
it some of the organs cease to serve the body, become disorganised 
or dislocated; and as the body languishes so the individual organs 
tend towards a form of isolation. A parallel may be seen in the 
cells of a human body when attacked by certain diseases. But 4 
more direct parallel may be sought in the history of the Mystical 
Body. When the Church has flourished most markedly, as in its 
first years or during the 12th century, her rulers have lived the life 
of the Church more fully even than the majority of the faithful who 
compose the Body of Christ. Monks, priests, bishops and Popes 
have been men of grace, as. well as instruments of grace. There has 
been a real identity between them in their holy. lives and the life of 
the Christian people they served. There has been a sympathy and 
unity between the people and the clergy. But ag decline sets in, 
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DISCREDITED POLITICS 323 
a rift appears between the two; the clergy cease to practise what 
they are by profession obliged to encourage in the people; they per- 
form their duties, perfunctorily,.as instruments of grace, but they 
cease to be men of grace and consequently fall into discredit with 
the members of the Church they serve. S. Catherine’s description 
of the clergy in the 14th century shows how far decline had then 
progressed. Our Lord had attacked the same disease in the 
moribund religion of the Scribes and Pharisees, who set burdens on 
the people they were unwilling to bear themselves. 

In other words, whether it be the Body Politic or the Mystical 
Body, decline is evident as soon as the idea of the Common Good 
of the whole gives place to the disintegrating particular goods of 
‘Professionalism’’. The more successful the Church becomes the 
greater the temptation for men to seek a career in her service; and 
inevery ‘‘Catholic Country’’ the danger of careerists among ecclesi- 
astics is the source of most of the evils that lead to decline. The 
same applies to politics; in theory at least the politician should be 
a ‘devotee’, a man set apart and dedicated to something far 
greater than himself. His life is one of service of the natural 
common good which must dovetail into the supernatural common 
good of all mankind, the eternal glory of God and man’s possession 
of him in the Beatific Vision. H® serves immediately the common 
good of the nation, but that itself is subordinate to the good of all 
nations, and therefore the politicians lives for international peace 
built on international law and concord and the respecting of all 
men’s rights. But, just as nursing the sick, teaching the young, 
or engaging in social work have ceased to be labours of ‘‘devotees’’, 
men vowed to a life of service in the wider context of the glory. of 
God, and have become careers in which men may carve out their 
own private incomes and private lives, so the politician as a class 
has become professional and careerist. The politician is not a man 
of vows, de-voted, dedicated. The common good is seldom denied; 
but it tends to take a subordinate place. The good of the nation is 
set above that of international well-being, the good of the party 
above that of the nation, and sometimes the good of the politician 
above that of the party or the nation. This at least seems obvious 
in the history of French politics with the Stavisky scandals and 
England too has been involved in affairs like the Marconi scandal. 
The very idea of the politician leading a dedicated life may draw a 
smile from the reader today. 

But the fault does not lie simply with the politician. The disease 
has attacked the whole society and the people are as much to blame 
for allowing their politicians to carry on as they do. The people can 
not wash their hands of responsibility, as so often the best French- 
men seem to wish todo. To leave the members of the government 
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to play skittles with the affairs of State has much in its favour for 
the individual who is more concerned with his own affairs than with 
the common good. A nation whose politicians are discredited and 
left as a class apart is a nation of self-interested men and women 
who wish to be undisturbed to develop their own lives. Where each 
individual seeks. his own security as his primary aim, the idea of 
the common good gives place to private interest. Such a reversal 
of values would be clearly immoral, but in order to justify it the pol- 
itical sphere has been isolated and treated by all as something be- 
yond the normal life of man. There is then a widespread tendency 
among people and politicians alike to treat politics as a-moral, and 
to leave out the ethical principles which should always guide human 
action towards the one good of the whole of God's creation. In a 
vital society governed by dedicated men and composed of members 
whose first principles were not security and self-interest, such a 
divorce between ethics and politics would be no more possible than 
the divorce between people and politician. 

In view of the recent movement towards the Left in this country 
and the increasing hold of Communism in countries such as France 
at the heart of Western culture these remarks may seem irrelevant. 
Politics are recognised as important and the politician receives the 
support of the people, as may be seen in the high percentage of 
voters in England in 1945 as compared with previous elections. But 
the high polling and Labour success apparently do not necessarily 
imply the reinstating of politics in the interests of the people. 
Many voted who remained sceptical about the state of the political 
framework because they wanted something very keenly for them- 
selves, such as houses and jobs, and they voted for their own pri- 
vate interests where they thought they could get most. But if it is 
true that the post-war period in Europe is showing a renewed in- 
terest in the way nations are to be governed, it must be admitted 
that this interest lies almost wholly in one direction, namely to the 
Left. In a country like France the interest is in Communism rather 
than in the fluctuating and ever unstable government. This surely is 
because the Socialists, and still more the Communists, do show a 
seriousness in their politics. They profess to live the sort of life 
they wish to see the whole country, or the world, live. Many may 
be sceptical of the sincerity of this profession, but the very fact that 
‘they are surprised when they discover M. Molotov occupying 4 
luxurious imperial palace in the Crimea, and have a sense of the 
incongruous when they hear of Mr. and Mrs. Attlee occupying 
Chequers, shows that something different is expected of the Left. 
One may disapprove of their politics, but they do claim a far closer 
unity with the life of the nation. In fact, the Communist leader 
professes a sort of dedicated life and he does behave as though he 
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were whole-hearted in his pursuit of what he considers the Common 
Good. The misfortune is that his idea of the Common Good is 
often in opposition to the whole culture of the West, anti-Christian 
and materialist. That is why no Christian should be content at the 
aspect of this new interest in politics. 

There are many possible remedies for this iti of affairs, if most 
of them seem hopelessly remote. But as always we are driven back 
to the conclusion that if Christians would act as Christians in the 
realm of politics hope would dawn again. If the clergy and the 
instructed laity would strive to rise above politics in such a way as 
to include politics in the wider sphere of Christian morality, if they 
would rise above party, above even nationality, and from that vant- 
age point, in a spirit of Christian detachment, set about doing what 
they can to influence political affairs in so far as that is possible, 
they could do much to re-Christianise the government of Europe. 
As it is, they either withdraw from the political scene, admitting 
that it is corrupt beyond redemption, and leaving it to take its down- 
ward course to destruction; or they become as violently party and 
nationalistic as any opponent of the universality of.the Church. It 
is surely as lacking in propriety for a Catholic priest to be a whole- 
hearted supporter of the Conservative Party with its pre-war record 
of insensibility to the Common Good, as for him to vote 
Communist in whose final principles there is little room for Christian 
liberty, Christian education or even the Christian Church. And the 
same impropriety attaches, for example, to the Irish priest who 
labours in England without sinking his national prejudices. Once 
the Church is shown to be a Catholic way of life, which is in fact 
lived, especially by its leaders, firstly as catholics and not, as 
Liberals or Irishmen or Germans, then politics might be influenced 
in the same way. As it is the Catholic is as secular in his politics 
as the politicians themselves. He takes the party as he finds it and 
adopts its principles. He takes the secular nation as he finds it 
and supports it through thick and thin without ever gauging its 
actions by the Christian laws of human conduct. The treatment of 
Poland should have taught him a lesson in this respect. 

If politics are to be reinstated in a Christian framework Christians 
will have to set up the Christian and Catholic standard above all 
others as the Life of Man and show how it is in fact lived by those 
who profess it. Otherwise politics, if they do emerge from their 
present discredit, will emerge even more secular and anti-Christian 
than they have been in the last few hundred years. |THE Eprror. 
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SOVEREIGNTY AND PEACE. 


LioneL Curtis has now collected in one volume four of the pam- 
phlets he wrote during the war”). We are greatly indebted to him 
for this collection which certainly deserves careful reading by all 
who are devoted to the cause of peace and who take the shaping of 
the future seriously. For the essence of his case, here powerfully 
stated, is that sovereignty excludes the rule of law and leads to 
anarchy and to a fragmentation of human society in which the will 
of the stronger ultimately prevails. Such a world is doomed to war 
unless the national States surrender their sovereignty and merge it 
into one international sovereign State. 

In fact, it cannot be disputed that international law has failed to 
maintain peace between the States and that this is mainly due to 
the fact that the national States have not relinquished their 


sovereignty. For sovereignty is uncontrolled, irresponsible and un- - 


limited power. It embodies in collective entities the evil spirit of 
selfishness which knows no restraints and no standards of judgment 
other than its own. It entitles the State to maintain its political 
existence in the international sphere, even against justice and law. 
This state of affairs explains why, in the age of the national state, 
every international question of political weight has become overlaid 
by considerations of force and power, and why any State, for the 
sake of its honour, its political existence or its vital national in- 
terests can declare war on another State and thereby annul the 
existing international relations between the States. Writers on in- 
ternational law have even developed the doctrine of the lawfulness 
of war, although the effect of war is always to exclude the operation 
of law. Briefly, sovereignty legitimizes licence and arbitrariness 
and makes an effective institutional world organisation impossible. 
It perpetuates chaos in international relationships and cannot lead to 
a pacification of the world. 

This also explains the failure of the League of Nations. The 
League failed because it was not backed by a common authority, but 
was based on the principle of the national sovereignty of its mem- 
bers. Any alliance or ‘‘international co-operation’’, or ‘‘collective 
security’’ based on sovereignty, will meet the same fate and will 
not make the world safe for peace. This is also why an _inter- 
national organisation based on ‘‘the doctrine of sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving nations’’ (as was laid down in the declarations of 
Moscow and Teheran and has‘ been recognised in the Conferences 
of Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco) is not likely to save the 


(1) World War: Its Cause and Cure; by Lionel Curtis (Oxford University Press; 
7s. 6d.) includes Decision; Action; Faith and Works; The Way to Peace. 
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world from a new and bigger disaster. True, the new Security 
Council is not based on this doctrine. But the principle of 
sovereignty itself has not been abandoned. For the Security Coun- 
cil is simply an alliance of the sovereign permanent members who 
dominate the Council and, in practice, will control the other nations 
of the world. Such an alliance, however, is only ‘‘a weak reed to 
support the peace of the world’’ (Mr. Grenville Clark). For it can 
only hold as long as the unity between the Great Powers can be 
maintained and none of them exercises its right of veto, the sub- 
stance of which has not been affected in San Francisco by the 
amendment of the Yalta formula of voting®). Apart from this it 
favours the formation of a new nucleus of political power by all 
States which feel themselves threatened by this alliance of the 
Great Powers. 
II. 

On the other hand—and this point has been stressed again and 
again by politicall writers, international lawyers, statesmen—no 
State seems to be willing to relinquish a jot of its sovereignty and 
to merge it in a common government. Is it not waste of time, it 
may be argued, to deal with a project which is so far from being 
able to be put into practice? 

The answer to this question depends on the strength nationalism 
has to-day. For nationalism and sovereignty are closely knit to- 
gether because nationalism finds its most distinct expression in 
sovereignty. If national consciousness is stronger to-day than, 
e.g., in the last century, or has not even reached its climax as some 
writers say, then indeed the hope that one day the nations will sur- 
tender their national sovereignty will prove vain. But, in spite of 
all signs which seem to point to the contrary, the days of unbridled 
nationalism are counted and we are witnessing to-day the decline 
of nationalism. The distrust of nation for nation and the widely 
spread national hatred, as the result of the second world war, must 
not blind us to the fact that this conflict was less national than the 
wars in the last hundred years. In no country, not even in Ger- 
many, was there any enthusiasm on the outbreak of this European 
war; ‘‘Quislings’’ in considerable numbers collaborated with the 
Nazis in many countries. A big army of tens of thousands of non- 
Germans, including Russians, Poles, Croats, Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
Czechs, had rallied to the National Socialist flag, both in the West 
and in the East. Political warfare which can only work if rifts in 


(2) Here the principle of the unanimity of the permanent members of the Security 
Council in all decisions for the application of force and for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes has been preserved. The amendment covers only the 
point that a Great Power cannot prevent by its veto disputes being brought 
before the Council for consideration. 
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328 BLACKFRIARS 
national solidarity can be found, contributed to the rise and fall of 
National Socialism. Especially, however, the fact that hundreds 
of thousands, even millions, suffered and died in the Central Euro- 
pean countries for the same cause for which the Allies fought this 
war shows the break up of nationalism at the present time. It is 
true that at the closing stage of this conflict the war was waged on 
a national basis. But this tragedy cannot put the clock of history 
back—particularly as there are other even more important indica- 
tions which also point in the direction of a retrogression from nation- 
alism®). 
Among these signs, the fact that the world has already become 
interdependent is of special weight. Time and space have been con- 
quered. Science, mechanisation and economics have done their 
part in uniting the world and in making the families of all nations 
one society. To-day, therefore, the dilemma is that on the one 
hand the world is already a unity, but on the other the national 
states are not prepared to accept this verdict of history. The result 
is that the world has to pay a terrible price in suffering and blood 
for not adapting its political system to the unifying forces which 
are operative in the world. To accept the advice of the realist and 
to put up with the fact that on the present situation it is not possible 
to persuade the nations to abandon sovereignty is to invoke God’s 
judgment upon the nations once again. In this case a disintegrating 
pluralistic nationalism will have its way and again drench Europe 
and the world in tears and blood until the nations will be ultimately 
compelled to respect the unifying forces operative in history and to 
relinquish the idea of being self-contained sovereign entities. 

The statesman must face this alternative. True, there is a 
growing tendency in many quarters to consider Politics as a natural 
force which to control is beyond human capacity. These realists 
forget that Politics is the work of man and of his creative abilities. 
This is why a political leader must not limit himself to giving effect 
to public opinion which in modern mass-democracy is frequently 
influenced by anonymous social and economic forces. No, a political 
leader should shape public opinion. He has to exercise his wisdom 
and insight in enlightening the people on the political issues and 
trends. of the time. In the connexion before us, this means that he 
has to teach them that the fate of the world depends upon the growth 
of a common sentiment and spirit and on the subordination of the 
interests and sovereignty of individual nations to the common in- 
terest of the whole. Even Mr. Stettinius, the Chairman of the San 
Francisco Conference, was compelled to admit this when he stated 
in his broadcast of May 28, 1945, that ‘‘we must realize that we live 


(3) Cf. E. H. Carr, Nationalism and After, 1945, p.36. 
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SOVEREIGNTY AND PEACE 829 
in a world where the sovereignty of a nation, not even the most 
powerful, is absolute. ’’ 

Ill. 

Mr. Curtis is not for an all-out federation at once. The planned 
international union is to grow little by little. Great Britain and the 
Dominions are to make a start, uniting first for the purpose of de- 
fence and foreign policy. Then, as others have already suggested, 
the democratic countries, such as France, Belgium, Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries shall have the right to enter the new 
union of the British Commonwealth on the same terms as should be 
established between Great Britain and the Dominions. But not 
until all democratic countries (including especially the United States 
of America) have begun to merge their national sovereignties for the 
common defence of democracy, according to Mr. Curtis will the 
peace of the world be permanently secured. 

lf, for the sake of argument, we assume that, earlier than we 
venture to hope today, the Western democratic countries should 
form the international union suggested, would such a union really 
make the world safe for peace? Would not such a union auto- 
matically lead to a division of the world into two groups, one led by 
Russia, the other led by the Anglo-Saxon countries? True, according 
to Mr. Curtis’s plan, all states which have acquired the qualities 
and experiences for self-government should be admitted to the 
Western union at a later stage. But is there any chance of Russia. 
accepting the political pattern of the West? Will not the Central 
and East European countries which stand between West and East — 
give preference to that style of life and government which opens 
to them a greater chance of survival and existence? The exclusion 
of these countries from the Western sphere may well make it easier 
for them to find their way towards the East. This, however, would 
probably not leave the Western democracies unaffected. For their 
tradition is weakened as a result of this war and we do not know 
whether they will be able to bear the impact of a whole Continent 
tending to the East. In spite of Europe’s blood-stained history and. 
its old rivalries and animosities, there is among the European 
nations an underlying consciousness which—if Europe ultimately 
heads to the East—may easily lead to a unification of the Continent 
under Russian influence, independently of what the Anglo-Saxon 
countries are thinking or doing. 

Such a development, however, would touch the vital nerve-centre 
of Great Britain. Although she is part of a world-wide Empire and 
of the Anglo-Saxon world and is in her tradition dissimilar from 
that of Europe in many respects, her fate is closely bound to that 
of Europe. Today the question is no longer whether she should 
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co-operate with Europe, but rather how best to do so. Britain’s 
security requires collaboration with Europe even more urgently than 
revision of the Statute of Westminster and the creation of a new 
central government of the British Commonwealth as a whole. 

This does not mean that we are in favour of the setting up of an 
inorganic international union. It is impossible to combine such 
entirely different types of government as the Western multiple 
party-system and the dictatorial party system, because all the es- 
sential features of the latter are fundamentally opposed to those of 
the former. But the point in question is to define in greater detail 
the organic foundation of the new world organisation. In this 
connexion Mr. Curtis frequently refers to the Atlantic Charter which 
has been accepted by all United nations. Its aim is to secure a 
better life for all in accordance with the principlees on which 
Western democracy is based. But does not agreement exist among 
the United Nations that these principles are not to be applied to 
Germany and possibly to other Central-European nations? When 
Hitler started his criminal career with the persecution of the Jews 
and with the setting up of concentration camps in 1933, people both 
inside and outside Germany were only too easily inclined to gloss 
over these crimes and to put up with National Socialism as a new 
but normal political phenomenon. As late as January 1942, Mr 
Eden stated that ‘‘the trouble with Hitler was that he would not 
stay at home.’’ But today the domestic character of a country 
cannot be separated from its international behaviour. Similarly, it 
is impossible not to apply the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
in a special case and at the same time to maintain that they could 
be used as a basis for a new international order everywhere. Such 
an international order could only legitimize a status quo based on 
power and force but not on justice. It could not last and would 
not make war impossible. ; 

In the last resort, the basis of the new world organisation must 
not be political (or economic). It must be founded on the spiritual 
realities of a common culture and civilisation, which respects a com- 
‘mon morality issuing from the common nature of man. This means 
that all the countries which have accepted the Christian heritage 
and civilisation belong togother.@ Seen from a specifically Euro- 
pean angle, this means that not only the Latin peoples or Western 
democracies, but also the Teutonie peoples and the Eastern and 
South-Eastern countries such as Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, 
Czechoslowakia and the Balkans, must be united in an integral 
unity, from which Great Britain can no longer dissociate herself. 


(4) Cf. Christopher Dawson's books: for instance, The Judgment of the Nations, 
1943. Further see Buackrriars, vol.XXV, p.442seq. (Editorial) and my 
Brticle, ibid., p.435. 
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In other words, the new order must, from its very beginning, be a 
European order, i.e. founded on the common spiritual European 
values. If this attempt should fail the federation of Europe and the 
world which must come if the world is not to disintegrate will end 
in the disappearance of the liberties and of Western civilisation. 

IV. 

Mr. Curtis’s plan also differs from that of the Federal Unionists 
inasmuch as he does not demand a sweeping surrender of all the 
rights which are inherent in sovereignty. Although the new super- 
national body envisaged by him, must draw its authority direct from 
the people themselves and shall be answerable to, and elected by, 
the citizens of the countries concerned, it shall only have sovereign 
power in defence matters and those which are quite inseparable from 
them (i.e. foreign affairs). But domestic and internal (including 
social) questions shall be reserved to existing national governments. 

This suggestion has the advantage on the one hand of securing 
some real unity in all vital matters and on the other of leaving 
enough room for the individual characteristics and cultural differen- 
ces, obviating any unnecessary bureaucratic centralisation and uni- 
formity. It would particularly avoid a rude levelling of the European | 
uations. They would still remain at liberty in all traditionally 
domestic affairs and would be able to carry on their own cultural 
life. In point of fact, if a future international organisation must 
tend to include all European countries, the new organisation could 
not for a long time take on the character of a true Super-State as 
advocated by some Federalists. The case is different here from that 
of the British Empire. For this has grown organically and has 
emerged from the ground of a common race, language, culture and 
tradition, and could, therefore, more easily form a full international 
union in which all the Dominions merge their sovereignty than the 
European Countries. For in the European system of states there 1s 
no evidence of such a homogeneity and of che characteristics which 
are essential to the British Empire. The differences among the 
European nations, conditioned by race, language, culture, history 
and tradition are too great. 

This difference in the structure of Europe from that of the British 
Commonwealth also explains why the provisional formation of 
small federations between related nations should be encouraged. 
Unions between the lesser states of Europe e.g. between Holland 
and Belgium, or Norway, Sweden and Denmark (and perhaps Fin- 
land), or Spain and Portugal, or the Balkan countries could well 
be imagined. They might well prepare the way for more com- 
prehensive federations and in the end of that international union 
which includes all nations bound together by a common spiritual 
tradition. Grorc 
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THE HEROIC CENTURY 

OnE effect of the very strong French habit of self-assessment and 
self-appraisal is that foreigners are often mildly surprised to see 
the literature of the French survive and continue to renew itself. 
We are apt to take our neighbours’ introspection for granted; we 
cannot get used to their vitality. They have summarised themselves 
so often that we expect this to go on almost automatically, 
and we expect little else. In fact there is much else, a 
constant renewal of creative effort; but it never or hardly ever gets 
detached from the the critical reason. And this constant exercise 
of reason, on the part of the creative writers just as much as of 
anyone else, tends to make the work of the literary historian easier; 
for he finds, already in being and ready to hand, defined points of 
view and definite groupings and loyalties. It must be rather easy 
to write manuals—bad, facile manuals— of French literature. The 
‘clear idea’’ is everyone’s property and nobody’s earnings, once 
it has been made clear It becomes, in a word, cliché. 

M. Gonzague de Reynold, fortunately, is no dealer in clichés. 
His recent work on the 17th century“ is not even a manual, but a 
lucid summary thrown into a series of short essays, each of which 
represents a real and powerful effort to understand. It is a good 
introduction because it is lucid and alive, even if it does, at times, 
remind one of the commonplace manual, much as a man’s face may 
remind you of a caricature of him. For M. de Reynold is so sure 
of himself. From the first page he raps out questions which he is 
perfectly prepared to answer and to answer immediately; and this 
speed and this assurance go on for 300 pages. It is charming, 
stimulating, and sometimes brilliant. Here, for example, are a 
few of his crisp phrases: ‘‘Le génie greco-latin se perd volontiers 
dans le précis, comme dans l’imprécis le génie germanique;” 
“‘l’Ecole Frangaise vise au sublime comme le classicisme, et tout, 
comme lui, sans effort apparent;’’ ‘‘le roi de France est le premier 
gentilhomme du royaume, et gentilhomme avant d’étre roi;’’ and 
this on Pascal, ‘‘il ne se piquait de rien . . . Si j’avais & écrire sa 
vie, je choisirai pour titre; la vie simple de Blaise Pascal.’’ Cer- 
tainly, M. de Reynold is not dull. 

On first reading everything seems beautifully clear: all the terms 
are defined, the whole terrain mapped out. You have only, it 
seems, to remember the argument. But first impressions are not 
enough. This book can bear re-reading and a great deal of ponder- 
ing. The ideas it so dextrously sets out are rich both in content 
and implication, as I hope to indicate a little, with these few re- 


(1) Le XVIIe Siecle: le Classique et le Baroque. G. de Reynold. (Ed. de 
l’Arbre, 1944). 
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marks. : 
‘“‘Décidément . . . on les a trop laicisés: de Reynold is speaking 
of the classical writers of the Grand Siécle and of their classical © 
theory; but the influence of the ‘Catholic Reform’’ (he prefers not 
to call it the Counter-Reformation) pervades, he insists, the century . 
from end to end; it is ‘‘le grand courant’. A half of his book 
treats of phases and figures in this immense religious development; 
the rest being divided between studies of the passionate, wayward 
temperament of the epoch (the Baroque) and its attempt at cool, 
severe self-discipline (Classicism). For the culture of the 17th 
century was more Christian, and its Christianity less jansenist, 
than used to be supposed. Nineteenth century critics and _his- 
torians over-emphasised the jansenist affinities or connections of 
some of the greatest writers—Pascal, of course, Boileau, Racine, 
even Bossuet—just as they envisaged too narrowly the whole cul- 
ture of the time. They ignored the Baroque contribution. They 
missed the importance—the historical importance—of. Catholic 
humanism. They passed over the ‘‘Ecole Frangaise’’, the great 
mid-century Oratorian school of spirituality. To-put it crudely, 
they jumped from St. Francis of Sales—himself underrated, pat- 
ronised, excused—to Bossuet by way of Port Royal,—itself over- 
rated. The latter exaggeration can be placed, chiefly, to Sainte 
Beuves’ account. Henri Bremond, whose mental temper and pre- 
dilections fitted him to ufderstand®) most intimately his subtle 
precursor, has put the young Sainte Beuve’s enthusiasm for Port 
Royal in its proper perspective: ‘‘c’était son premier pélerinage”’, 
he writes, ‘‘son premier rencontre avec la vie intérieure du chré- 
tien’’.() No wonder he was enchanted. Bremond, with his vastly 
greater experience of Catholicism, both in books and in life, can 
easily “‘place’’ Sainte Beuve, and so supersede him. Scarcely 
aware of the massive background and setting of the little group that 
was Port Royal, Sainte Beuve came almost to identify it (as it 
would itself have wished) with all that was truly Christian in 
France at the time. If we are wiser now we owe it chiefly to Bre- 
mond. He immensely enlarged the background to the greater 
figures, merely by revealing, with a wealth of detail and un- 
paraileled zest, the general Catholic vitality of that extraordinary 
age. Toa large measure he has corrected the proportions of French 
historiography in this field. Again and again one feels the effect 
of his volumes. One feels it palpably in de Reynold’s book. 
Twenty-five years ago Bremond wrote: ‘‘On parle toujours comme 
s'il n’y avait pas de milieu entre humanisme dévot et jansénisme. 
On se contente d’opposer Francois de Sales & Saint-Cyran, les 


(2) See the long essay in Pour le Romantisme. It is very good Bremond. 
(3) Histoire du Sentiment Religieuz, etc. Vol. IV p.7. 
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jesuites & la famille Arnauld. On oublie l’entre-deux si riche, un 
demi-siécle de sainteté, l’ecole francaise.’ These words could 
not be written to-day. 

The originality of de Reynold’s work comes out rather in his 
treatment of the more secular aspects of the period, and especially 
in the use he makes of his particular interest in the Baroque. His 
analysis of this style and culture, though too rapid and, no doubt, 
too abstract to please everybody, is a considerable help to the ordin- 
ary reader, to those at least who like to start with’ general ideas 
which they can test, if they wish, for themselves. We are, most of 
us, apt to take the term ‘‘Baroque’’ too narrowly. De Reynold 
maintains that it covers a number of qualities, artistic, emotional, 
social, religious, characterising more or less distinctively the whole 
life—at least in externals—of Catholic Europe for about a century 
and a half: from the mid-sixteenth century to the old age of Louis 
XIV. It had also its influence overseas, especially in the Spanish 
Americas, as well as across the main religious frontiers in Europe. 
In a way, too, it continued to impose itself, though with lessening 
assurance, on the architecture, painting, music and manners of the 
eighteenth century. So complex a pattern could only gradually 
fall apart. Rationalism threatened it, yet Voltaire had his Baroque 
side. The Romantic spirit, in Rousseau for instance, was its still 
more open enemy, yet the: Romantics who followed Rousseau re- 
cognised, across the dead academic classicism they despised and 
across the great classics of the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, whom they honoured with their defiance, something akin to 
themselves in the air of the mid and early century. They put 
their gloves on to assault Racine, but Corneille they saluted; they 
vindicated his genius for exaggeration, reversing the verdict of the 
eighteenth century which followed Voltaire in preferring Racine. 
Corneille was too old when Boileau wrote to be tamed by him. 
Racine, one might add, had too great a reserve of power to be 
cowed by Boileau and too much flexibility not to profit by him. 
But to call Corneille a Romantic (as Faguet does) begs a lot of 
questions. De Reynold holds that romanticism proper begins in 
the eighteenth century (largely derived from England) and that the 
germ of unrest in ‘‘le puissant, volontaire et parfois outré Cor- 
neille’’, and in the Baroque generally, was a thing essentially dif- 
ferent. 

However that may be, it is worth while dwelling a little on this 
“germ of unrest’’. In Corneille it springs, evidently, into an ap- 
peal to heroism, an exaltation, extraordinarily definite, of the per- 
sonal will; and something akin to it we see reappearing throughout 


(4) Histoire . . . Vol. IV, p.25. 
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the century, an acute moral tension, an effort towards the pure and 
perfect in deed and expression and the chivalrous in manners. 
This élan is linked, by de Reynold, with the Baroque. generally; 
and, in the particular conditions of France, with the survival of 
knightly manners in the feudal class, tempered by a strong classical 
culture and the intercourse of a polished society to a fine rational 
balance. Common-sense reasserted itself, but it did not blunt the 
edge of that chivalrous effort. . Reason insisted on clarity, and 
Christianity, still close to the heart of the ruling class and the 
bourgeoisie, drew that exaltation Godwards and kept humanism 
continually under fire. The target of the moralists was still amour- 
propre; in the next century their fire was to be turned outwards 
against the great institutions, against the Church and Monarchy. 

While the great moment lasted the strands were very closely in- 
terwoven, as in every phase of high culture. Four such strands 
might be distinguished, representing four aspects of the ‘‘heroic’’ 
attitude to life. We may concede, by the way, that it was in the 
upper classes of society, alone directly reflected in the literature of 
the time, that the heroic attitude prevailed; but it would be rash to 
deny, though impossible to prove, that this attitude answered to 
something permanent in the French character generally. A recent | 
writer speaks of the ‘‘goit qu’ont toujours montré les Francais pour 
une certaine tension morale aimée pour elle-méme et sentie’’. 
And Péguy, who honoured only what seemed to him heroic, dis- 
tinguished between petites gens and gens du commun: ‘‘j’ai hor- 
reur des gens de commun. J'adore les petites gens’’. Besides, 
one of our four strands is sanctity, which is bounded by no social 
barriers. . 

I would suggest, then, a four-fold distinction of the heroic temper 
according to the way it appears in Corneille, in Racine, in S. Francis 
of Sales, and in the conception of the ‘‘honnéte homme’’. Any- 
thing like an adequate analysis would of course require a much 
longer essay than this;, but the subject is interesting enough to 
justify even a rather tentative sketch. 

In Corneille the heroic element is active, dominant and success- 
ful. He is the poet of the undefeated human will. In his plays 
the will is set from the start between contrasted motives; it has to 
choose; it does choose; and its choice is in line with ‘honour’ or 
‘virtue’. Each play represents an achievement, a conquest. That 
the choice is often unplausible and the triumphant virtue very 
doubtfully virtuous does not matter; it seemed virtuous to the Cid 
or Camille or Cinna or whoever it might be. And it seemed s0, 
and unmistakably so, right from the start of the action; the cour- 


(5) Rencontres, No. 2. Les Traditions de Notre Culture, pp.10-11. 
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age, which is the core of this drama, is conscious of itself from the 


start, of its own reason why as well as of the danger that faces it. 
The whole dramatic tension springs from this presupposed clarity in 
the mind. Corneille’s charactérs reason from a : pre- supposed 
clarity in order to find the perfect antithetical expression of the 
division within themselves. The current throbs between two brilli- 
ant poles. The poet’s effort is to express as sharply as he can a 
disunity within the unity of the same soul (this is the root of the 
Cornelian antithetical] style). He has to show the soul divided in 
such a way that each division is all but the whole soul, and yet each 
is utterly distinct from the other. At the maximum of division- 
within-unity the dilemma becomes charged with heroism, the heroic 
ordeal comes to the point—point d’honneur. The Cid is completely 
and honourably in love with Chiméne; as a lover everything in him 
belongs to her, excepting that ‘point’ wherein he is linked to his 
ancestors and through which his father’s outraged ‘honour’ works 
upon him to the ruin of his love. Conversely, as the son of those 
ancestors, as a grandee, everything in him belongs to his race (and 
so to his father), except that point wherein he is linked to Chiméne. 
He is, at once, all but this ‘point’ and all but that one; and these 
points, thus united in him—and even in a sort of common ‘honour- 
ableness’,—and thus kept precisely apart from each other, become 
the two poles of a heroic tension. While the one represents, chiefly, 
passion and the other, chiefly, virtue, the tension is not yet at its 
maximum. It is when their common honourableness reaches a 
point where both appear as ‘virtue’ that the strain reaches its ut- 
most. Virtue now fights virtue. Thus the Cid’s passion for 
Chiméne becomes a passion of fidelity able to fight, on its own 
level, with his loyalty to his father. Thus the conspirator Cinna 
can reach back, behind the passion for Emilie, which has made a 
conspirator of him, to a ‘virtuous’ republican motive able to fight, 
on its own level, with the motives of fidelity and gratitude which 
still bind him to Augustus. At this point, then, heroism demands 
the sacrifice not of ‘passion’ but of virtue itself. As a man, not 
merely as an animal, the hero must die to himself, to his own virtue, 
or rather to one of his virtues. And why? That he may live, not 
‘unto God’, but simply unto himself as virtuous in another way. 
The hero is called to martyrdom for the sake of one of his virtues. 
He is sacrificed, after all, to a part of himself, to something less 
than himself. 

But such a hero is only half a martyr; for he is neither whole- 
hearted nor wholly sacrificed. And a half-martyr is only half a 
hero. Hence Corneille is led by the logic of the pure heroism he is 
trying to express to conceive the figures of Polyeucte and Auguste: 
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the Christian martyr and the pagan Emperor. Polyeucte embodies 
a Christian convention or commonplace; but Auguste takes us right 
to the heart of Corneille’s originality. With his enemy in his 
power, with a flawless moral right to crush him forever, Auguste 
not only spares his enemy, not only invites him to co-operate with 
himself in the government, but offers him, man to man, the equality 
of friendship: ‘‘Soyons amis, Cinna...’ Passion and virtue, 
anger and justice are both forgone in favour of mercy, and mercy 
reaches beyond itself to love and the offer of friendship. The im- 
perial virtue (justice) and sovereignty seem to bow before some- 
thing else. The heroism reaches a sort of completion in self-loss, 
in generosity. Even the conflict of virtues, justice versus mercy, 
Auguste transcends; he does not prefer mercy to justice, but love 
to both. Indeed he stands by no one of the imperial virtues or 
functions; he stands simply on his imperial being. To this being, 
to this absolute generosity, as it were, he surrenders all particular 
satisfactions of honour or passion; and it and himself he affirms to- 
gether, by an act of the will: — 

‘‘Je suis maitre de moi comme de |’univers; 
Je le suis, je veux l’étre. O Siécles! O mémoire, 
Conservez & jamais ma derniére .victoire!”’ 

That is the Cornelian climax. Notice that it is an unthinkable 
climax, a sheer mockery, unless Auguste has, or is represented as 
having, the power effectively to be so generous. At the end of the 
play he has, and must have, an air of absolute power,‘—‘‘maitre 
de moi comme de l’univers’’. He has become, indeed, a god. A 
god on earth, imperial, is the consummation of Corneille’s cult of 
the heroic, in so far as this involves a positive conquest and achieve- 
ment, through an act of the will and reached on this side of the 
grave. Not the hero’s surrender only, but his glory. Polyeucte 
dies, but, Auguste is infinitely more alive at the end of the play than 
at its beginning; and the glory that surrounds him is divine power 
and goodness. The antinomies native to heroism are transcended 
in a showing of divine being; and the ground of the hero’s will is 
seen, in a glimpse, to be the power of God. One might say that the 
last effort of Corneille, when he is not content to show the triumph 
of the Cross, in the Christian martyr, is the creation of a myth: 
analogous, I think, to Dante’s Beatrice. Auguste and Beatrice are 
both, in different ways, symbols for divinised humanity; both have 
a splendour beyond our actual condition; and in this sense we are 
closer to Polyeucte, who stands for the necessity of death. 

“Généreux’’ is one of the great words'in Corneille. In Descartes 


(6) As Napoleon well understood. ‘‘Quel chef-d’oeuvre que ce Cinna!’’ he said; 
and of the poet himself: ‘‘S’i} avait vecu sous mon regne, je l’aurais fait 
prince’’; and again ‘‘Comme il m’eut compris!” 
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too, his contemporary, the word rings out with emphasis; ‘‘gener- 
osité’’ is the quality “‘qui fait qu’un homme s’estime au plus haut 
point qu'il se peut légitimement estimer’’”); more precisely, it is 
the sheer consciousness of free-will: . . ‘‘en ce qu'il connait qu'il 
n’y a rien qui veritablement lui appartienne que cette libre dis- 
position de ses volontés’’.8) The phrase is an incitement to 
heroism. Both men had been to school with the Jesuits, and this, 
no doubt, helped to predispose them to exalt free-will. But 
‘‘généreux’’ was a word with a wide and strong appeal at that time. 
We find it, very relevantly, on the lips of St. Francis of Sales: 
“il faut avoir des esprits généreux qui ne s’attachent qu’é Dieu 
seul . . . faisant regner la partie supérieure de nostre ame, piusqu’il 
est entiérement en nostre pouvoir, avec le grace de Dieu, de ne 
jamais consentir 4 l’inférieure’’.) The reference to Grace brings 
in the Christian note explicitly, with all its consequences; but it 
was good for a generation which passionately admired human great- 
ness, and saw itself reflected in the great figures of Corneille, to 
have a spiritual leader like St. Francis of Sales, one who fully 
shared that admiration without being in the least blinded by it. 

And then, after the mid-century, something new came in: 34 
change that was subtle and pervasive and profound; a spiritual 
change to which modern historians of culture seem to be particularly 
attentive, but of which I would isolate only one aspect here: the 
new note that sounds in the tragedy of Racine. There ig no point 
in labouring the conventional contrast of Racine and Corneille; de 
Reynold deals with it in three translucid pages, in the general con- 
trast of the younger poet’s generation (the ‘‘school of 1660’’) with 
that which it challenged and superseded; and he summarises: 
“‘Comparez & Pascal, les jansenistes semblent d’un autre Age; 
Corneille, compare 4 Racine, a l’air gothique’’. The new gener- 
ation, with its complex sensitivity and its scruples, is in full 
reaction, even in revolt, against the old. How would the heroic 
ideal fare, now that it had become a convention? The new men, 
Boileau and Moliére to the fore, seem to deride the heroic. They 
are out for the real, the concrete, the natural, the everyday; for 
exact observation and common-sense. With this they combine a 
renewed verbal refinement and a fierce regard for simplicity in com- 
position. And these two elements, exact truthfulness and the ut- 
most purity of line, freedom from verbiage, go to make up Racine; 
and charged with his extreme sensitivity they issue in that brief 
and terrible series, from Andromaque to Phédre. 

For Racine is terrible. If the work of Corneille might be com- 
(7) Cf. G. Gadoffre: Corneille—Descartes, in Rencontres No. 2. p.83-4. 
Dohores (ed. Mackey; Annecy) vol. VI, 334. 
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pared to a mounting arch that reaches its highest point in the figure 
of Auguste (who unites and holds together the whole work, as 
a key-stone holds an arch), the drama of Racine is a whirlpool. 
Whatever the predominant cause of this may have been—his 
‘“Jansenism’’ or his devotion to Greek tragedy or simply his own 
feelings—the fact is certain that for him, precisely as a poet, Fate 
is supreme. Man is controlled by his passion, and the issue is 
fatal. The movement to this issue whirls in narrowing circles to- 
wards death. It is characteristic of Racine to set his characters 
moving in a sort of procession towards disaster, one behind the 
other; and each character is placed in the series by his or her pas- 
sion, a passion of love to start with, for the one in front; so that the 
love-passion of each is drawing him or her precisely away from his 
or her own lover. Love drives the series by a movement away in a 
single direction, so that of necessity it is circular, a vicious, hope- 
less circle. And of necessity too a second movement, an urge to 
hatred begins; and eddies back and forwards, exasperating, defil- 
ing, destroying. Hermione, desiring Pyrrhus (who desires Andro- 
maque) hates Oreste, who desires her; and then hates Pyrrhus; and 
then uses Oreste, the slave of her whim, to kill Pyrrhus, only to 
find her hatred of Oreste redoubled, her love of Pyrrhus unquenched 
and forever unquenchable. Love at this point becomes sheer 
agony, and there is only one way out. Love and hatred meet per- 
fectly at last in her, and she kills herself. You cannot say, at the 
end, whether she dies of hating love or loving hatred; the passions 
have simply cancelled out; they have a common issue, and, in this 
sense, are identical. 

Where is the heroism? In Corneille it is in the hero, on the 
stage. In Racine it is in the poet, rather, or in the words he puts 
on the lips of his creatures. They say precisely what they are. 
They thoroughly know their disintegration, their odi et amo; and 
with that blend of exquisite verbal delicacy and utter directness 
which is the style of Racine, they thoroughly acknowledge dis- 
integration. They would rather kill than cease to hate; and, kill- 
ing, they still know they love; and say so. Their integrity consists 
in confessing disintegration. 

It is noticeable too, and part of Racine’s honesty, that although, 
in a sense, the suicide-dénouement is heroic—in the sense that it is 
the consistent conclusion ad ultimum of the action—yet in these 
plays it never appears as heroic. The Romano-Stoic Corneille was 
far more inclined to that particular bravado. But in Racine suicide 
is simply the moral and physical term of a process of destruction by 
passion; and the heroic is kept purely on the side of the intellect 
and its verbal expression; that is why I said that it is chiefly in the 
poet himself. After Racine, and increasingly in the next century, 
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with Diderot and the sentimentalists, this clean distinction got 
blurred, and men strove to wrest the material itself, passion and, 
later on, even despair, into heroic shapes. Racine kept the poet’s 
privilege of standing apart from his work; but lesser poets, and less 
Christian men, found that poise too much of a strain. 

A word may be added about the ‘‘honnéte homme’’. This, 
roughly the seventeenth-century French conception of the ‘gentle- 
man’, denotes the human background of this great literature; it is 
the common ideal of the class for which these poets wrote. It 
combines cornelian and racinian elements: the élan and chivalrous 
pride of the one, the poise, candour and unpretentiousness of the 
other. (I mean, of course, the idea of the ‘honnéte homme). Basic 
to it was the notion of “‘honneur’’; that was the heroic starting 
point, as in Corneille. But this notion must be completed by the 
epigram; ‘‘]’honnéte homme est celui qui ne se pique de rien”; 
which de Reynold explains in three words: “‘l’horreur de paraitre’’. 
Whatever your talents, do not boast of them nor identify yourself 
with them. You are a man first of all, and everything else is less 
than that. But if neither talents nor outward glory is the man, 
what, in his heart and soul, is man? One answer came stark and 
sudden when that candour and unpretentiousness was turned, by 
Racine, into an instrument of analytic art, displaying the horrors 
of the inner world of Andromaque and Phédre, and revealing a pro- 
found inward, and especially sexual, disturbance; which revelation 
itself must have profoundly affected his contemporaries. The 
‘“‘honnéte homme’’ was put on his mettle; alas, he tended, in the 
next generation to justify himself, de se piquer de quelque chose 
and especially of being a ‘‘philosopher’’. A literary racinian, Vol- 
taire turned away from Racine’s inner world. But already, a cen- 
tury earlier, St. Francis of Sales, who was great enough fo include, 
in a way, the whole 17th century, had expressed his solution of the 
problem set towards the close of it by Racine: ‘‘J’ay accoustumé 
de dire que le throsne de la miséricorde de Dieu c’est nostre misére: 
il faut donc, d’autant que nostre misére sera plus grande, avoir 
aussi une plus grande confiance’’.(10) 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


(10) Oeuvres, vol. VI, p.22. 
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THE HOSTAGES® 

I was arrested by the Gestapo on May 16th, 1941, and taken to 
the prison of la Santé. Two months later I was transferred to the 
Fortress of Romainville, then being used as a concentration camp 
for prisoners. usually released only by death or deportation to Ger- 
many. 

For cell companions I had three young men from Nantes: Calde- 
cott, a chemist, Hévin, a railway draughtsman, and Labrousse, a 
student of Legal History. Caldecott, a charming fellow with fair 
hair, bright eyes, a slightly ironic smile and determined manner, 
was of English extraction. 

Romainville was like a convict prison. No priest ever set foot 
there. Religious services’ were forbidden. Convicts’ dress was 
worn. The first time I met Julien Cain, the Director of the 
Biblicthéque Nationale, I failed to recignize him in this costume 
of yellow canvas. Soon I was wearing it myself. 

One day I asked him: ‘‘Are we hostages here? We _ shouldn’t 
be since we haven’t been accused.’’ He thought that actually we 
were not hostages. . 

Shortly afterwards my question assumed sinister significance. A 
corporal told me that I must prepare to leave. Was it as a hostage 
for Nont-Valérien where the executions took place? No, Julien 
Cain was certain that I was returning to la Santé. _ 

I will now quote from the diary which I wrote in my cell there. 
The visitors I was then allowed to receive smuggled it out of prison 
for me. 

October 17th, 1941.—At 8.30 p.m. the panel in my door opened, 
the face of a N.C.O. appeared and on seeing my lamp alight I heard 
him chuckle. Hurriedly I gave him some explanation, but he only 
wanted to talk. He was called Horn. He asked me why I am 
here. Then he told me the story of his life. I listened to him 
absent-mindedly, wondering why he was confiding so strangely in 
me. 

- Later he flung my door wide open and asked me to come to 
translate what my neighbour in the next cell was saying. I went 
out and saw this cell lighted up. A man with a pale face was 
standing, leaning against tlie wall beside the door. I understood. 
A light was left burning only in the cells of those about to die. This 
beast Horn was watching him through the open door and, being un- 
able to understand him, wanted to chat to me to pass the time. 


(1) The author, le Comte de Pange, who holds a distinguished position in French 
literary and political circles, was imprisoned by the Germans in 1941 owing 
to his previous work on behalf of the German and Austrian refugees in 

France. He wrote an account of this in Etudes, March, 1945, of which the 

present article is an abridged translation. 
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Horn admitted that the man had been sentenced to death and 
would be shot to-morrow morning. I asked his name. The con- 
demned man replied: ‘‘Baudet, like a baudet (ass).’’ 

René Baudet was thirty-six years old and a mechanic in works 
at Villejuif. Five years ago he had bought from a neighbour, an 
old man called Lucas, a sporting rifle to kill some rats. Lucas had 
been denounced to the French police as a holder of fire-arms. They 
had brought him here to a cell below mine where he had hung him- 
self—the first victim. But as the search had not revealed all the 
guns mentioned by the informer, they had questioned Lucas and 
he had betrayed Baudet. They went to his house, found the rifle 
in the loft, arrested him and handed him over to the Germans. 
First he was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. To Berlin it 
seemed insufficient, so he was brought before another tribunal 
which had sentenced him to death this morning. 

Horn swung himself comfortably in his chair, smoking. He 
seemed less conscious than I of this poor man’s fate. He said that 
he ought to have handed over his gun, that German soldiers can no 
longer walk in the streets of Paris, etc. Then someone came to 
fetch Baudet. The chaplain had been to Villejuif to find his family, 
and he was to see them for the last time. Horn made me return 
to my cell, and I was locked in. 

Later Horn returned with his prisoner and re-opened my door. 
Baudet’s interview with his family in the guard-room had _ been 
heart-breaking. Soldiers had cried, a N.C.O. had been made quite 
ill. Horn himself was now affected. As the hour struck he said 
to me: ‘‘I must be ghastly for him to hear the hours pass. He 
should be helped to think only of the beyond.’’ Baudet hoped 
see the Abbé Loewenich again, but Horn replied that the chapla 
must have a little rest to enable him to perform his heavy duties. 
I was therefore asked to take his place. 

I told Baudet I would do whatever he wished. He wanted to say 
his prayers, but only remembered parts of them. So I wrote them 
out for him. He had been baptised, had communicated, but had 
seldom been to church since then. The chaplain had left the 
Gospels. I read to him the account of Christ’s agony in the 
Garden of Olives. 

** |. . And there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, 
strengthening him. And being in an agony he prayed more 
earnestly; and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.”’ 

If Christ Himself experienced this agony before His execution, 
Baudet may well be forgiven for feeling it. 

He thought especially of his family, of his son, his daughter, and 
especially of his wife, who he feared would be in despair. I pro- 
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mised that mine would go to see her. What could I do for him? 
He said that he would like to be buried in the cemetery at Villejuif. 
Then he spoke of what must be done about his house and a small 
cart he had left in Gironde. These little things assumed tragic © 
significance in the presence of death. He remained standing, and 

when I begged him to sit down, replied: ‘‘I shan’t be long enough 

in this world to tire myself now.’’ Then he added the touching 

words: ‘“They speak to me of happiness in the other world, but 1 

have it already in this one.”’ 

At one o’clock in the morning Horn went off duty, locked me in 
my cell and was replaced by another N.C.O., Seiffert. My thoughts 
never left the poor man counting his remaining moments alive on 
the other side of the partition. After five o’clock Seiffert opened 
my door. Baudet wanted to show me his farewells to his family, 
that ended with the words: “‘I die at peace with the world, in the 
Catholic faith’’. On a separate sheet he quoted from the prayer 
given him by the chaplain: ‘‘Help me in my last agony . . . Sacred 
Heart of Jesus’’. 

At six o’clock the Abbé returned. He shut himself up with the 
condemned man for his confession. On coming out he asked me 
if I would like to be present at the last Mass. I thought it would 
be said in a cell on the ground floor, but. he led us to the Sergeant- 
Major’s office. There he set up a small table. While Baudet and 
I knelt beside this altar he put on his vestments over his German 
officer’s uniform. Facing the open door there was another office 
where Seiffert sat beside a telephone watching us with curious in- 
difference. 

Thus this man, full of life, received the last sacraments. Now 
one spoke of him as of a dead man, and already he seemed beyond 
this world. He was offered some coffee, but refused it. I gave 
my address to the chaplain; my wife will go to see Baudet’s. 
Seiffert came up smiling to say that the car would arrive earlier than 
expected: he must leave at eight o’clock. Now one counted the 
minutes, and the sense of oppression became heavier still. 

At last the intolerable delay came to an end. We kissed each 
other, and Baudet left in the car with the chaplain. 

Tuesday, October 21st.—The Abbé came to see me to tell me of 
Baudet’s last journey. At nine o’clock they reached Mont- 
Valérien, where the execution stake awaited them. Baudet did not 
want to have his eyes bandaged. He was tied standing upright to 
the stake and his last words were: ‘‘Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 
Everyone felt that an innocent man had been sacrificed, and tried 
to wash his hands of it. 

I noticed everyone seemed anxious in the courtyards to-day, as 
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344 BLACKFRIARS 
if afraid of approaching danger. 

Wednesday, October 22nd.—My misgivings did not deceive me. 
This morning Lutger stopped at my cell and said: ‘‘You know the 

news? The Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the Place de Nantes 
was assassinated yesterday, and if the culprits are not found by to- 
morrow evening a hundred hostages will be shot.’’ 

When I was sent for to receive a parcel of food and some news- 
papers, the latter were detained by the N.C.O. No one is allowed 
to read them to-day. Nevertheless, I glanced at one paper before 
giving it back to him. The order has already been given to shoot 
fifty hostages, and another fifty if the culprits are not found by mid- 
night to-morrow. 

Everyone has heard the news the authorities wished to conceal. 
Fifty hostages will be shot at once. The remaining fifty will not 
be chosen until the day after to-morrow. Lists must be prepared, 
and each prison commandant is trying to protect his prisoners. It 
means one out of every ten. It is decimation. The state of mind 
here must be like what existed in the prisons of the martyrs. 

Thursday, October 23rd.—Someone got hold of the Paris-Midi 
containing the list of forty-eight hostages shot last night. Almost 
all came from Nantes. I was struck by the last five names: 
Caldecott, Hévin, Labrousse, Ribouldouille and Saulnier. So we 
were hostages at Romainville after all! Only five days after I left 
it death has visited my cell. 

I have heard since how my comrades were taken. A lorry ar- 
rived at four o’clock and they were told to get into it without any 
explanation. They left wearing workmen’s clothes and taking no- 
thing with them. The lorry made a detour by Saint-Denis to pick 
up Caldecott at the English prisoners’ camp. He was found at the 
dentists’, a favour he had sought for some time and was pleased to 
get. They were taken to Mont-Valérien. The Commandant of the 
Ford read out the order, choosing them as hostages. He wanted to 
shoot them on the spot and the Abbé 8. . . with difficulty obtained 
half-an-hour to prepare them. They made a strong protest. But 
nothing is more inexorable than soldiers charged with carrying out 

an order. The Abbé took them to a disused chapel and received 
their last wishes. He tore a leaf out of his note-book, on which, 
one after another, they wrote their farewells. Caldecott’s is written 
in a firm hand: 
Dear parents, this is my last letter. I am going to be shot as 

a hostage in a few minutes. I have never loved you so much and 

I think of your grief . . . I was innocent. I kiss you with all my 

heart for the last time. France for ever! 

Help Hévin’s wife to being up her yee Thank you. 

; Good-bye. 
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“I was innocent’. Were not they all? What makes their exe- 
cution so appalling is that they were accused of nothing. 

October 24th.—In the courtyard Sch . . . cautiously showed me 
to-day’s le Matin. It contains a new notice of the Miitarbefehls- 
haber, saying that at dusk on October 21st., the day after the crime 
at Nantes, ‘‘some cowardly assassins in the pay of England and 
Moscow”’ have killed an officer of the administration at Bordeaux. 
‘As a first reprisal, I have ordered once more fifty hostages to be 
shot. If the murderers have not been caught by midnight on 
October 26th another fifty hostages will be shot.’’ 

After four o’clock we were all in the courtyard, asking each other 
the same question: are the hostages going to be taken from here? 
Sch . . . returned from the office with a paper. ‘‘There is some- 
thing that concerns us,’’ he said, and read what it is hard to believe 
was written by a French official: ‘‘It has been decided that the 
Authorities of Occupation do not select hostages for execution from 
persons arrested after an outrage, but from interned suspects whose 
guilt has been clearly proved.’’ What does this frightful hypocrisy 
of the Men of Vichy mean? Are they pretending that my comrades 
at Romainville were guilty? And of what? 

Saturday, October 25th.—Sch . . . has seen the paper this morn- 
ing. The Fuhrer has postponed the execution of the last hundred 


hostages . . . It is cold, and the sun is shining only in a corner of 
the courtyard. 
Monday, October 27th.—H . .. , the airman, told me of his shock 


when at half-past five a soldier entered his cell. It was to fetch 
him for fatigue duty in the kitchen, but H . . . had expected some- 
thing else. On every face in the courtyards you see the reflection 
of the agony reigning here. But if you are prepared for the worst 
your feelings become dulled. This long imprisonment half- 
paralyses emotion. You feel ‘demoralized’. Nevertheless, it was a 
relief when it was announced by proclamation that the Fuhrer has 
decided to suspend the execution of hostages for the outrages at 
Nantes and Bordeaux. 

November 12th.—At half-past nine Hund entered my cell, say- 
ing, ‘Pack up. You’re going to be freed.’’ I asked anxiously: 
“They're not going to send me back to Romainville?’’—‘‘No, you're 
returning home.”’ 

I left prison with my clothes and blankets, a heavy load I dragged 
to the corner of the boulevard. But I had lost the habit of walk- 
ing, I staggered and felt exhausted. So I sat down on a bench. 
Above the high prison wall I recognized the block containing the 
galleries lined with bars which I called the lions’ cages. 

Now that I have escaped from that house of suffering I realize all 
that I have learnt there. In the first world war Frenchmen were 
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346 BLACKFRIARS 
fighting only for their own country. Now they suffer and die for 
Freedom! All these men among whom I have lived for six months 
have a common religion. I have not met one disbeliever. Every- 
where I found the same solemn faith, the same trust in the virtue 
of renunciation. They accept suffering as an obvious necessity, an 
unquestionable obligation, the divine reality. No one, therefore, 
has the right to evade it, all men are united in face of it. The sacri- 
fice of our comrades of Romainville lays me under a debt to them. 
Why was their blood required rather than mine to pay for that of a 
German officer whose murderers had escaped? In their turn they 
impose upon me loyalty to the cause for which they have fallen. 

Whence comes this religion of sacrifice? In our hearts we know. 

Lord, recognize your people and have pity upon them. They are 
a good people. They are the people of the cathedrals, of the cru- 
sades and of the Rights of Man, devoted to causes that will benefit 
humanity rather than themselves. Easily misled by success, but 
always ready to suffer to rise again, they are greater in defeat than 
in victory, which is the essence of a Christian nation. 

Parce Domine, parce populo tuo. JEAN DE PANGE. 
Translated by Hucu 
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CHARLES DU BOS. 

CuarLes Du Bos has a particular interest for English-speaking 
readers from the fact that he, a great Frenchman, was not only 
partly English but that his sympathies were so largely Anglo-Saxon. 
Some of the last years of his life were spent in America, though he 
died near Paris in 1989. Had he lived through the occupation: to 
the present delicate task of ‘rehabilitating’ France, who can say 
what bearing his unobtrusive influence might not have had on the 
evolution of French policy? Though ignored in his lifetime by the 
general public, as Martin-Chauffier says in his introduction to the 
Byron of Du Bos, “‘there is searcely a first-class mind in Europe 
which does not know him and feel for him the surest and best- 
founded esteem; . . . It is not the least of undertakings to trace his 
influence on so many writers, so many works, so many matters 
which have stirred public opinion to passion.”’ 

That so potent a mind was unrecognised by the mass is due to the 
simple fact that Du Bos did not write what the mass cared to read; 
such writing, while it finally moulds thought and ideals, does so in- 
directly and slowly. It might also be thought that he wrote too 
little. For years Charles Du Bos suffered from a ‘‘paralysing’’ 
difficulty in writing at all; when he seemed to have overcome it, the 
first Great War supervened; at its close the same ‘‘total inhibition’’ 
—a doubt as to his own powers and a resulting scruple in writing— 
returned to him at intervals. His circle, the most exclusive of 
French cenacles, attributed his lack of production to a less funda- 
mental cause: Du Bos, they believed, was too gifted in another way 
—he was a superb talker. For he could always discuss in flaming 
words the ideas which lit up for him the inner world which was al- 
most all his world. His talk was, says Martin-Chauffier, a double- 
edged sword, but a dazzling one. That ‘the sword’ was never a 
mere monologue, and never boring, is proved by the quality and 
variety of the friends before whom it was unsheathed :—André Gide 
is not a man to suffer bores gladly, he was one of Du Bos’s intimates. 
And he and Jacques Riviére, another intimate, were talkers of no 
mean calibre. Jacques Maritain was one more of the intellectuals 
to claim Du Bos as friend and to fill the latter’s study for the sake 
of its owner’s talk. 

Charles Du Bos was born in 1882; his mother was of Anglo- 
American stock and he considered himself as equally at home in 
English as in French. He was at Oxford in 1900-1, though he did 
not follow any regular University course. In 1901 he went to the 
Berlin University, where he sat at the feet of the well-known 
Kantian, Professor Simmel, as well as of Walter Dilthey, the 
founder of ‘Intuitive’ philosophy, who more deeply than Simmel, 
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influence the spirit of German thinkers. Both of these two great 
minds, says Gabriel Marcel, in Etudes (September, 1939) consider- 
ably influenced Du Bos; indeed, until years later he came to recog. 
nise Maine du Biran and Bergson, he held what he himself calls the 
rather childish view that German thought alone lent itself to a true 
philosophy. At twenty-five he married Mademoiselle Sirey, the 
“Z’’ of his Journal. 

Du Bos was constitutionally delicate, though as a young man he 
does not seem to have shown signs of ill-health; at Oxford he has 
been described as of a short, stocky build, very pleasant and cheer- 
ful. But it was not long before bad health troubled him, while his 
mode of life grew so ‘‘harassed and exhausting’’, that he wrote in 
1928, ‘‘It is because for years my life has denied me rest that when 
rest offers itself to me I can no longer do anything with it.’’ His 
income depended chiefly on his classes and lectures; he valued, 
above everything, home and study, but he had to spend half his 
time getting from place to place in metro and omnibus. This un- 
resting activity was the framework of his life, his happiness at home 
its back-ground, with, for years, a search for a lost Truth and a 
hankering, more or less subconscious, for the Faith he had, some- 
how, ‘‘mislaid’’ but never denied or ceased to regret; he quoted, 
too, as applicable to himself, his beloved Pascal’s phrase, ‘‘I have 
my fogs and fine weather inside myself.’’ 


The place of Charles Du Bos in literature is, at present, : difficult 
to assess. His influence was partly personal, emanating as it did 
from talk. His style was so far from classical that he would never 
have been eligible for the French Academy. He almost always dic- 
tated, and the very ease with which the words poured out was a 
snare. He wrote as he spoke, and his phrases are too long, too in- 
volved, too full of clauses and sub-clauses. He himself believed he 
suffered from too many ideas. Everything was given to him, no- 
thing acquired at the sweat of his brow, he said, his best thoughts 
arising ‘fully armed’ . . . Du Bos, whose Journal is considered a 
master-piece of self-analysis, was, no doubt, convinced that he knew 
himself well. But here he was wrong. His thought, maybe, came 
to him fully armed, its very vitality and richness may have harmed 
his style, though his style was his least preoccupation, but to say, 
or imply, that he simply sat back and let thought and ideas flow 
over him, that he was, in a word, superficial or even lazy, is simply 
a statement disproved by his very defects. He was, if anything, too 
laboured, he had to get to the very bed-rock of his thought, dissect 
and analyse it to infinity—like Péguy, he had to force his ideas into 
their proper prominence. 


It is another anomaly of his case that he was in all this so quint- 
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CHARLES DU BOS ; 349 
essentially French, while his critics, even the most friendly, con- 
sidered his mentality to be largely English. He himself writes (in 
English) of the ‘‘English recesses of my being, the existence: of 


_ which | was somewhat prematurely beginning to doubt of’’—a 


phrase that, however ‘English’ he might be, proved he was really 
French. 

All this however was the external aspect of Du Bos. What he 
really was, at any rate as far as his work was concerned, was for 
years obscured and partly nullified by a concrete happening—the 
loss of his childhgod’s Faith. He was, no doubt, a brilliant and 
valued addition to literary circles, for he was born in due season. 
French literature and writers were no longer of the ‘brutal’ type, 
which would have rejected him with derision for one of his most 
outstanding qualities, his magnificent sympathy. Like Lamb, Du 
Bos could, indeed, have thanked God for a taste so catholic and 
unexacting; this analyst and critic was, in a sense, uncritical, not 
of literature, but of the point of view of others. He might differ 
but he always understood. Profoundly happy in the love of a 
human being, he could yet understand another author writing (in 
Un Homme Heureuz) of ‘‘that involuntary hatred which some feel 
towards love, and still more towards happiness’. But if, with his 
great qualities of mind, he wrote for years only articles forced from 
him by circumstances, the fact is not really accounted for by any 
theory of his circle. He had lost a faith he profoundly needed, 
though he was probably unaware that the scruples, the doubts of 
his own capacity, the dislike of writing and, too often, the inability 
to write, were due to that loss. Charles Du Bos was essentially 
spiritual, all who knew him well must have recognised the fact, as 
his friend Gide did. ‘‘I no longer know what I think of anything,”’ 
Du Bos had said to Gide. Gabriel Marcel says that ‘‘he did not 
conceal that he judged himself detached from the Christian faith. 
Not without deep sorrow. He was not one of those who can be 
satisfied with an absence.’’ It was this absence which, combined 
with the most serious sense of life and moral values, cut the ground 
from under him, a state he hit off, in the case of Ruskin, as ‘“‘the 
weakness of the divided soul’’. 

The two volumes of criticism Du Bos called Approximations sum 
up his work in the years before he refound the Faith; they are writ- 
ten from the secular standpoint of any writer of his circle at the 
time. He was honest to the point of scruple, incapable of half- 
stating, or evading, any fact as he saw it. But even then his tastes 
were Catholic. The Gospels, St. Augustine, to whose ‘‘profound 


_ psychology’’ he often referred, Boussuet, Bourdaloue, were with 


Bergson, what one might call, his bed-side books; he admired 
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Chateaubriand himself with reserves, and ‘‘that strong intellectual 
armour of de Maistre’’ without reserve. Péguy he specially valued 
of his contemporaries, while the work of Claudel he described as a 
“block of granite—on which the tooth of envy cannot bite’; he 
seems, indeed, to have known Catholic authors at least as well as 
the countless others he read and re-read. He possessed the art, 
which he wrote of, as ‘‘being lost, I mean the art of reading, for it 
is an art and not, as commonly believed, a need’’; slow, thoughtful 
reading in the “‘long, solitary evenings’’ he loved. 

The Extracts from a Journal, published in 1928, was both the 
fruit and the flowering of his strange inhibitions. He himself felt 
it his ‘“‘supreme resource from despair in the face of writing’’; he 
has, at any rate, been ranked at least as high as the greatest 
diarists, ‘‘How sombre, limited, and as it were, constricted”, says 
Martin Chauffier, “‘does Amiel seem in comparison’. His friend, 
the Abbé Mugnier, in 1908, at the peak of Du Bos’s inertia, had en- 
couraged him to begin the Journal; it was a Work, Gide said, Du 
Bos’s Work, and Gide never rested till some of it was put into book- 
form. The Journal scarcely registers external happenings, at most 
a concert, or gallery, the visits of friends, and the author’s and their 
talk. But if Du Bos was then haunted by inner problems to the 
point of himself becoming ‘‘problematic’’, as he wrote in 1922, the 
fact, even in his ‘forced’ writing, does not detract from the firmness 
and authority of his tone. True the inner confusion is not infre- 
quently evident, as when, in analysing Paul Valéry’s L’dme et la 
Danse, Du Bos offers as a solution of life nothing better than ‘‘la 
danse qui semble tout résoudre dans |’estrainement de sa persuasive 
allégresse’’. To all the arts he turned, indeed, for further escape; 
the music which he passionately loved he had, like others of his 
complex mind, to dress up with a literary content; the painters of 
the pictures he most valued would have frowned, or smiled, at the 
esoteric meanings with which he endowed their beauty of line and 
colour—they too were drawn into the struggle of his soul with the 
devil. For such a struggle was precisely his life, for years. This 
fine spiritual genius was hampered, torn and confused by the inner 
conflict of his ‘divided soul’. No story was ever written plainer, 
though the problem of his life was never, for him, a moral one, it 
was that of an ‘absence’. 

It seems to have been in the Spring of 1927 that Du Bos really 
turned his thoughts to a return to Catholicism. As long before as 
February, 1925, when assisting as a family friend at the second an- 
niversary Mass for Jacques Riviére, he definitely faced the problem 
of some day having to know what he did believe. He faced, too, the 
problem which had for long affected Riviére in his return to the 
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Church: what part would be left to Thought when all Doubt was re- 
solved? And he then resolved it: Sanctity, which to him seemed 
almost an interchangeable term with Belief, would be left, or 
rather, would be no bar to Thought, and in the work of ‘‘interior 
moulding’’ would be ‘‘a precious artisan’’. He appears to have left 
it at that till March, 1927, two years later, when in the Journal he 
quotes Seneca’s aphorism, ‘‘Life passes in postponement’’, and 
proceeds to an exhaustive analysis of his state of mind. ‘‘All inter- 
mediary states are nothing to me . . . And this explains that pro- 
digious indifference of mind to all that does not concern the truly 
vital plane. It is pretty terrible to have no means between a total 
defection on the one hand, and perfection on the other...’’ He 
was still at the point of having to own: —‘‘ Useless to object to me— 
and especially that I should object to myself, for there is the 
sophism—that I am not clear as to those realities themselves; for it 
Iam incapable of . . . assembling them in a coherent body of doct- 
rine, 1 know perfectly well when acts, words or thoughts contradict 
or deny them’’. He was still, in fact, in his old confusion of mind, 
a confusion partly due, no doubt, as he himself believed, to his ill- _ 
health; in support of this latter theory he quotes a letter of Riviére’s 
asserting that he (Riviére) could only hold to belief (in the unity of 
human personality) ‘‘when he was well’. But a month later: ‘‘It 
is as if the real content, the true one of my inner life, was at last 
clear to me, that content which, unknowingly—for, at bottom, I do 
not feel myself guilty of any premeditation in the matter—I had 
always, I do not say fled from, but gently put aside, or put off till 
the morrow. How can it be that from the Spring of 1918 till 
August 1926, I can have got from myself this succession of delays? 
Oh! I alone have the key to that: it comes from the almost mon- 
strous, and, so to say, continual abundance of religious emotion I 
poured out on profane objects—my nature is to such ‘a point re- 
ligious . . . this explains that at the age of 44 I am still only at the 
point of beginning to centre myself on the centre . . . And yet I have 
never quite lost the feeling that the high-altar of my spiritual life 
was empty ...’’ Not too easily was the fact to be remedied. ‘‘It 
is not at all that I can see, that I can guess even, what someday may 
be enthroned there, it is not even that I am sure that anyone, or 
anything will be enthroned there, it is quite simply the imperative 
feeling, as it were, saturate with the irrevocable, that in the religious 
zone I have given all to the side-chapels and that, in future/ only 
the high-altar matters’’. It would seem to have been the rather 
ordinary struggle of faith and un-faith, but in an exceptional nature. 
“Ah! no,’’ he went on, after further searching analysis, ‘‘I do not 
lack faith, certainly—if I have not yet the Catholic faith’. His 
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task was, he admitted, to re-read the Gospels, ‘‘to work on several 
planes, the Catholic, the Loisy planes . . . and especially the per- 
sonal plane. . . , live in the practice, if not in the Faith, of Chris. 
tianity, centring all my efforts on the solving of my personal prob- 
lem’’. 1t was not till the June of the same year that he finally 
solved it." 

The Journal is not a book of apologetics. The process of the 
author’s conversion, with the exception of some passages such as 
those quoted above, has chiefly to be traced between the lines. On 
the 29th of July, at any rate, he was evidently brought up short by 
the impending departure from Paris of the Abbé Altermann, a 
friend to whom, by then, he evidently referred his spiritual prob- 
lems. Before the Abbé left, an extraordinary grace was given Du 
Bos. Like St. Paul, like Claudel in our time, without warning, 
light flooded his mind, ‘‘luminous arrows of an almost unbearable 
splendour’. But even then, and perhaps not surprisingly consider- 
ing his excessive subtlety and his tendency to hair-splitting, he re- 
gistered an ‘‘unceasing agitation’’; he could wait for the Abbé’s re- 
turn in two months, he told the Abbé, but ought he to wait—tout 
est la. But, “‘perhaps,’’ he at last perceived, ‘‘the final vice of our 
minds is not so much to lack coherence as to lack assurance that our 
mind itself is always capable of perceiving coherence on the plane 
which of all others transcends it . . . Let me take great care that at 
this hour . . . that light superabounding in me could be withdrawn, 
that I almost deserve that it should be.’’ 

Obviously, from the entries in the Journal, Du Bos then returned 
to Catholicism, for thenceforth he is writing like a Catholic, going 
to the Sacraments and soon. The Journal ends, for the public, in 
the following January. ‘‘After Mass, waiting for the Abbé in the 
courtyard of the Benedictine nuns, I was murmuring again the two 
texts which have been for the last weeks my companions and sup- 
port beyond price . . . ‘Not to us, Lord, but to Thy name be the 
glory’, and Coventry Patmore's : ‘To him that awaits all things re- 
veal themselves provided that he has the courage not to deny in the 
darkness what he has seen in the light’.’’ 

After his return to the Faith, Gabriel Marcel tells us, Charles 
Du Bos lived the fullest Christian life, finding in daily Communion, 
the reading of the Breviary and meditation of the Gospels, the cour- 
age to bear increasing ill-health and pain. To what further heights 
he may have carried the aspiration that had always moulded his life 
we do not yet know. He died after untold suffering, borne heroic- 
ally for many months. Mrs. GEoRGE NorMAN. 
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“4 Dynamic Wortp OrpER’”’. By Rt. Rev. Mgr. Donald A. 
McLean. (Bruce Publishing Co.; $2.50). , 

There is a tendency among planners to ignore completely the 
Social Teaching of the Catholic Church, because, they allege, it 
would ‘‘drag us back to the Dark Ages’. Mgr. McLean, in this, 
his latest book, succeeds in exploding that popular conception, and 
makes an earnest and well reasoned appeal for the application of 
Christian Principles to the complex problems of modern society. 
There is no support here for current ‘‘realism’’ in international re- 
lationships; this attitude is shown to be, in effect, nothing more 
than an ostrich-like policy of unseeing indulgence towards the in- 
discretions and aggressions of any ‘‘Big Power’’ holding member- 
ship of the United Nations Organisation. Such policies hold small 
hope of lasting peace; contrasted with an International Organisation 
based on the Natural Law of Man’s rights, both individual and 
National, they are exposed as shabby compromise. 

Above all, this book should illustrate beyond all doubt that the 
Social Teachings of the Popes are essentially practical; no prob- 
lems are evaded here; clearly and concisely we are shown that most 
of our political and economic problems arise from lack of universal 
morality. To read “‘A Dynamic World Order’’ is to study the basis 
of a just and lasting peace. Mavrice McLouca.in. 


ay? or ConTENTION. By Benedict Kiely. (Mercier Press; 
7s. 6d.). 

It is an old device in controversy to be unmoved by anything the 
other side can say. Even to pretend to be unmoved is a great asset 
in business. It works out to making the will stronger than the in- 
telligence and this is material dialectic, it leads to class-struggle 
and internecine war and the end of a period. What else would you? 

The author tackles the forlorn hope of peace in Northern Ireland. 
Brave and patient enough he tries to tell the story of the opposing 
elements. Perhaps he gives way unduly to temptations of elo- 
quence when his point is driven home, for he can write eloquently 
or elegantly as occasion offers. Documentary evidence is carefully 
marshalled, but somewhat overlaid with good writing. One side of 
the controversy relies on superior force and the inertia of tired 
opinion, whilst the other is putting on the armour of righteous in- 
dignation, strong in the justice of its quarrel. The effect on the 
sympathetic reader is one of strangulation. Pamphlets have al- 
ready stated the case, but it is a step in advance to have it in book 
form. Lord, what fools these mortals be! is an unbidden semi- 
conscious reflection too. But the matter goes deeper than the mind 
of Lord Craigavon (such mind as he had) and wider than the pur- 
pose of Lord Carson of Duncairn. The Orange movement was too 
successful at the outset, and its pretext too violent to be set aside 
as a weapon by the governing class. The Irish are more willing 
than ready for a fight and that is their history. Sir Edward Carson 
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began, it is said, as a Nationalist, and finding himself outside the 
charmed circle of the party, constituted himself into another party. 
This is a brief outline of how parties arise, but perhaps the author 
is a party man himself. I have seen a letter of Sir Edward’s pas- 
sionately disclaiming religious bigotry as entering into any of his 
motives. Be this as it may he has traded on the superior sincerity 
and loyalty of John Redmond and Co., who were seemingly uncon- 
scious, as the writer is, of the real nigger in the woodpile, vested 
interests. What is the use of pointihg out how Orange William was 
the staunch ally of Innocent XI against Louis XIV when it is so 
plain to see that only in the great ship-building centres is the Orange 
myth kept alive? And by what artifice? One well known to the 
legal profession. The wealth of two litigants is to outside observers 
a sure index of the length of the case, and vice versa. 

A doggerel bard, secure in his aloofness from all these gainful 

shams, wrote before 1914: 
If I were very rich and full of taste 
I should collect—not scores by Humperdinck, 
Nor Jacobean spoons nor old French paste, 
Nor Cinemato-plays by Maeterlinck : 
Nor gems recovered from the mounded years. 
(How some of them survive I cannot think) 
One thing alone would suit my mental kink. 
I should collect Sir Edward Carson’s tears. 
JoHn O'Connor. 
British Survey Hanpsooxs, No. 4, Huneary, No. 5, DENMARK. 
Edited by John Eppstein. (Cambridge University Press; 
3s. each). 

These further issues confirm the excellent impression made by 
the first volumes of the series (dealing with Belgium, Rumania and 
Greece), already noticed in this review. 

Hungary is a country of which little is known in Great Britain; 
Denmark, we at least, associate with eggs and bacon and butter— 
and perhaps the folk high-schools. Both these books really en- 
lighten our ignorance; but that on Hungary (the more complex and 
difficult subject) succeeds in giving the more living picture of the 
two. Over one-third of the Denmark volume, 30 pages, is given to 
events since 1940; this seems too much: the corresponding period 
in Hungary is adequately disposed of in 13 pages. We could have 
done with more about Grundtvig’s foundations, which are no less 
characteristic of the Danes than is anti-Nazi sabotage. Again, the 
writers about Hungary give several pages to the people’s religion. 
(In passing, ‘‘Uniates’’, on p. 59, is an unhappy term: its histori- 
cal associations are something like ‘‘papist’’ on ‘‘Romanist”’ in 
England); but the reader looks in vain for anything about Danish 
religion and Lutheranism in that country, apart from a bare refer- 
ence. In both books a page of vital statistics and similar informa- 
tion would be welcome. What, for example, is the population of 
the Faeroe islands? 
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The editor makes a significant remark. ‘‘If,"’ he says, “the 
writers or compilers have erred from cold impartiality in the direc- 
tion of sympathy with the common people, they and I have erred 
deliberately.’ And he adds, ‘‘Non intratur in veritatem nist per 
caritatem.’’ Caritas is not always a characteristic of books of this 
sort, least of all perhaps when they claim a special solicitude for the 
common people. Mr. Eppstein must be congratulated on his con- 
tinued achievement. D.A. 


Russo-PotisH RELations. By Serge Konovalov. (The Cresset 
Press; 4s.). 

‘Eastern Poland’’ is a case in which judgment has been given— 
if it be suitable to use legal terms in reference to a dispute which 
has now been resolved by the enforcement of sheer power, without 
adequate reference to the rights and wishes of the third party, the 
inhabitants of the territory concerned. In a sense, then, Professor 
Konovalov’s study comes too late, it is deprived of some of its 
practical value: but its intrinsic usefulness and interest remain. 

The book consists of an objective historical survey of the subject 
over nine hundred years, divided into thirty-six short sections, of 
which eighteen were written by the late Sir John .Maynard, who 
originally undertook the work. As well as writing the other 
eighteen sections, Professor Konovalov has added seven appendices 
by way of documentation and six maps—two or three of which 
might well have been bigger and therefore clearer. Among the 
points illuminated are the historical significance of Russia’s part in 
the Polish partitions of 1772-95 (the annexation of ‘‘Congress 
Poland’’ in 1815 was a very different affair) and the preceding par- 
tition of Russian territory by Sweden and Poland at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Here use is made of a very interesting 
article written by Lord Salisbury (then Lord Robert Cecil) in 1863. 

It is a pity that Professor Konovalov does not give more informa- 
tion about the plebiscite conducted by the Soviet authorities in 
“Eastern Poland’’ in 1939, for it is a crucial point. Whether 
Poland’s or Russia’s claim be justified historically, if it be true that 
a majority of the inhabitants of the disputed area are closer ethnic- 
ally (as a majority certainly is culturally) to the Russians than to 
the Poles, there still remains the question, Which rule, Polish or 
Russian, would a majority, large or small, of those people prefer 
to-day? Professor Konovalov does not attempt to answer that 
question; neither do I; neither, if you are wise, will you. In de- 
fault of special and intimate knowledge we have no right to claim 
to answer that question positively: that is the right of the people 
concerned—and they have not been asked, at any rate in circum- 
stances that beyond doubt provided for a free and. unconstrained 
answer. D.A. 


Tue Buacksirp Ospo, Stories of Yugo-Slavia. By J. F. Hendry. 
(Maclellan; 7s. 6d.). 
It is not easy to give political problems the colour and shape of 
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the human situations they exemplify. Mr. Hendry’s carefully ob- 
served stories of peasant life in the disputed territories of Venezia- 
Giula and Istria should, apart from their intrinsic interest of char- 
acter and description, do much to make plain what a minority prob- 
lem means in terms of living. He points no moral, but his method 
is the more effective for its moderation, and for its skill in allowing 
the clash between ancient tradition and ruthless power to appear 
at its most poignant level—among ordinary people, in small vil- 
lages, doing their jobs. 


Vieny. Introduction et notes par Fernand Baldensperger. 
(Classiques de l’Arbre: collection dirigée par Auguste Viatte. 
Printed in Canada. Editions de 1’Arbre). 


Alfred de Vigny has never been properly appreciated in this 
country, and it is lamentable that, at a time when Servitude et 
Grandeur Militaires' and Stello are capable of meaning as much to 
us as they ever will, they are unobtainable. This publication of 
selections is evidently to be our wartime ration of Vigny. While 
thankful that it partially fills a gap, 1 cannot but feel that the editor 
might have done well to forego the idea of presenting a historically 
representative selection of his author in a hundred pages and given 
us only what would be of immediate interest to us. Of the plays, 
only Chatterton is of much significance now; certainly the Shakes- 
peare translations could profitably have been omitted. We might 
also have been spared the remembrance that in most of his novels 
and historical romances, Vigny descended to this: 

. . . Cruel! ingrat! reprit son ami, pouvez-vous me _ parler 
ainsi? Ne savez-vous pas, ne ne vous ai-je pas prouvé que 
l’amitié tenait dans mon cceur la place de toute les passions? 

Puis-je survivre, non seulement & votre mort, mais méme au 

moindre de vos malheurs? Cependant laissez-moi vous fiéchir 

et vous empécher de frapper la France. O mon ami! mon seul 
ami! je vous en conjure & genoux, ne soyons pas ainsi parricides, 
n’assassinons pas notre patrie! ... ”’ 

In reading Eloa, we can understand Baudelaire’s admiration for 
Vigny: 

*y e suis celui qu’on aime et qu’on ne connait pas. 

Sur l’homme j’ai fondé mon empire de flamme 

Dans les désirs du cceur, dans les réves de l|’Ame, 
Dans les liens des corps, attraits mysterieux, 

Dans les trésors du sang, dans les regards des yeux. . . 
Moi, j’ai l’ombre muette, et je donne & la terre 

La volupté des soirs et les biens du mystére... ”’ 

But in spite of Eloa and La Maison du Berger, it is perhaps less 
as a poet than as the moralist of Stello and Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaires that Vigny lives. An interesting moralist is almost in- 
evitably an interesting personality, and from M. Baldenspergers 
long introduction we can see that Vigny’s life is no less significant 
to us than his work, for he was unique among the solitaries of 
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romanticism in that he spent thirteen years in the army, without 
surrendering his self-criticism, before retiring to his tour d’ivoire. 
ANTHONY SYLVESTRE. 


HoupERLIN’s Sympoutism. By E. L. Stahl. (Blackwell; 3s.). 


Houpertin. By Agnes Stansfield. (Manchester University 

Press; 7s. 6d.). . 

. Hélderlin is separated by a century and a river from the sym- 
bolist poets of the 90’s. Even the German poets of the later age 
confessedly drew their inspiration from West of the Rhine: 
: Da schirmten held und singer das Geheimnis : 

Villiers sich hoch genug fir einen thron, 

Verlaine in fall und busse fromm und kindlich 

Und fir sein denkbild blutend: Mallarmé. 

Stefan George thus proudly recalls the experience of his youth 
“in der heitren anmut stadt’’, and Rilke’s debt to France is 
equally obvious. But Hdélderlin is more quintessentially German; 
not indeed ignorant of Rousseau, but for that part of his poetry 
which was less startlingly, poignantly original influenced mainly 
by Schiller. But here perhaps is a greater than Schiller, certainly 
a purer poet. It is strictly as a poet that Mr. Stahl presents him, 
finding in his use of symbols the way to an understanding of his 
poetry. In this masterly essay, containing some forty pages of 
first-class criticism, are examined the general definitions of sym- 
bolism, the conceptions of more recent poets, and the particular 
views of Hélderlin: the symbol must serve as a link between suc- 
cessive poetic moods, but simultaneously it demands of the world 
a response to the poet’s question even while it reveals the attitude— 
not so much personal and spontaneous as reflective and the fruit 
of study—of the poet himself. Mr. Stahl calls attention to the 
control, the balance and the discipline that are so manifest in 
Hélderlin and give such perfection to his poetry; the quotations 
are most apt: 

Da wo die Niichternheit dich verlisst, da ist die Grenze deiner 
Begeisterung. Der grosse Dichter ist niemals von sich selbst 
verlassen, er mag sich so weit iiber sich selbst erheben als er 
will. Man kann auch in die Hohe fallen, so wie in die Tiefe. 

If poetry expresses the development of the whole man, a feeling, 
reasoning being, exposed to a variety of influences, the succession 
both of experiences and their narration must be orderly, 

aber immer nach einer sichern Regel nacheinander hervorgehen. 
Even if we knew nothing of the biographical details, and in spite 
of Hélderlin’s religious doubts, it would be obvious that the way 
of such a poet, at once acutely sensitive and rigidly disciplined, 
must have been a way of the Cross: 

Ja, vergiss nur, dass es noch Menschen gibt, darbendes, 
angefochtenes, tausendfach geiirgertes Herz! und kehre wieder 
dahin, wo du ausgingst, in die Arme der Natur, der wandellosen, 

stillen und schdnen. 


of 
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The tension could not be more beautifully expressed, and it is 
clear that he cannot forget and that his need of a world of men is at 
least as strong at Browning’s. 

Miss Stansfield provides us with the story of his life and relates 
his poetry, very attractively translated, to that background. Her 
book is interesting and enjoyable and makes far fewer demands on 
the reader than Mr. Stahl’s more profound essay. But it is im- 
possible to avoid the impression that many footnotes and much of 
the original German have been excluded for fear of putting off the 
general reader. This, it seems to the reviewer, is a mistake: 
would-be readers of Hélderlin ought not to be discouraged, but they 
cannot attempt. to enjoy his poetry without a considerable know- 
ledge of German and they need guidance among the authorities 
cited by Miss Stansfield in a rather indiscriminate bibliography. 
EDWARD QUINN. 


A Missionary IN THE War Net. By H. Van Straelen, S.V.D. 
(The Word Press, Hadzor; 3s. 6d.). 

The author is a Dutch mission father of the society of the Divine 
Word. I have found his small book both inspiriting and edifying. 
In the first part of it he quietly relates his experiences of intern- 
ment at Tokyo; no atrocity stories; simple facts told with under- 
standing and charity. ‘‘Dear Leo’’—he says to an English priest 
who died on the voyage home—‘‘dear Leo, for whom by God’s eter- 
nal and infinite mercy I trust the shadows are vanished, give me 
also the strength to persist in my love for the land of my devotion, 
Japan, as you did. Let us condemn the Japanese war-machine, 
and rightly too, but let us not identify the war-machine with the 
people of Japan. Give me the strength, although my own brother 
died gallantly as commander of a Dutch cruiser in the battle of the 
Java Sea, against the Japanese, to love the real good Japanese 
people immensely as you did. Only then can we be good mission- 
aries if we are heaven-high above social, political and racial pre- 
judices.”’ 

In the second part he discusses the future of the Church in the 
Far East. The views he puts forward here, though to many Catho- 
lics they may seem paradoxical, are a wholesome corrective to 
European complacency. Not only does he stress the increasing 
importance of an Eastern native clergy; not only does he _ insist 
that the Faith as presented to the East should be shorn of all 
Western accidents; he believes that the future of the church lies 
predominantly in the East (in China especially) and that the Church 
in the West will be the gainer by assimilating Eastern tradition. 

“It will be clear to everybody that in treading Eastern roads 
within the Church, it is not for the European to play a réle of great 
importance. It is especially to the native clergy that the tremen- 
dous task falls of presenting to their fellow-countrymen the new 
Oriental Catholic Church which is in the making, for this implies in 
the first place a searching and uprooting of the many divine jewels 
of the primeval revelation which are to be found in the Eastern 
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religions. These jewels will be carefully cleansed from the dust 
and exposed to the brilliant light of the Gospel. And it implies, 
in the second place, peeling off from Catholicism her Graeco- 
Roman skin and straining the dregs of Western culture from it.’’ 

I think one ought to distinguish here. The European inherit- 
ance in philosophy is one thing, its inheritance in literature and the 
rest of the arts is another; and much needless confusion has been 
caused by the humanist supposition that Graeco-Roman civilisa- 
tion is a homogeneous whole in which Homer, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Horace and Dante are all in one line and 
stand for the same thing. The tradition of metaphysical thought 
which leads from Plato to St. Thomas is a permanent possession, 
though Plato and St. Thomas both learned from the East in their 
time and I think their successors should learn from it anew. But 
in other matters, Graeco-Roman habits of mind have been a narrow- 

and anti-intellectual influence, fostering views and attitudes 
which Plato, for instance, despised and condemned. And here the 
assimilation of Eastern thought should mean not only a deepening 
grasp on truth but the discarding of provincialism and error. 

This position doubtiess needs elaboration, but I have time for 
no more than two examples (mine, not Father Straelen’s). Even 
so great a man ag Allo is taken aback by metaphors in the Apoca- 
lypse which do not conform to Graeco-Roman rhetoric and by such 
symbolism as that of the seven eyes and seven horns of the Lamb. 
But to an oriental the metaphors and symbolism are convincing 
and illuminating. 

In discussing the natural virtues, it is often gratuitously as- 
sumed that anything unattained by Greeks and Romans must 
a fortiori be unattained by other non-Christians. Thus it is said 
that natural reason might in theory recognise humility as a virtue; 
but that since Aristotle did not, it is obvious that no non-Christian 
in practice would. Yet in the Kuan Tzu Book we read: ‘‘Men all 
make for the high places; water alone makes for the low. This is 
its humility; and humility is the very house of the Tao, the very 
instrument of true kingliness, so that the true king makes it his 
capital.’’ WALTER SHEWRING. 


Back To THE Bree. By Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. (Burns Oates; 5s.). 

Fr. Lattey’s recent book will prove a very useful work of biblical 
apologetics. He draws our attention to four important principles. 
First, we are not committed to believe in verbal inspiration. 
Secondly Pius X wrote, a propos of recent research in biblical 
matters, ‘‘the attitude of those is not t+ be approved who dare not 
break in any respect with the biblic’ xegesis in vogue up till 
yesterday, even when, without prejudice to the faith, wise progress 
in studies invites them to do so.’’ Thirdly, we are reminded that 
the principle of compenetration is an important key to a number 
of passages especially in the Old Testament. And lastly, many of 
the so-called ‘errors’ in the Bible are not ‘formal’ error. 
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The apologetic scope of this book is best seen in connection with 
this last principle concerning formal error. The following is a fairly 
representative list of important alternatives to formal error, all of 
which alternatives are explained and used in the course of this book. 
Thus, ignorance in itself does not imply formal error, as when St. 
Paul did not know whether he was in or out of the body in his 
ecstasies. Similarly, poetic, allegoric, and apocalyptic forms of 
language must be interpreted according to their own laws and not 
according to the laws of prose. Nor is writing under an assumed 
name an error in formal sense, so we need not worry that Wisdom 
was not written by Solomon. Nor should the presence of historical 
fiction in the Bible confuse us, even if we find that what before we 
thought was pure history is better interpreted as ‘Midash’, or fiction 
under the literary form of history. 

Nor is there formal error when bad or imperfect morality is related 
in the Bible, because such morality was not being taught. In 
spite of this distinction, however, problems in this matter remain; 
as for instance the problem of the sacrifice of Isaac, Jacob’s lie, 
the imprecatory psalms, to mention a few. Fr. Lattey mentions 
these and others, but does not attempt to deal with them as being 
outside the scope of an introductory work of this kind. I think that 
if these points had been attempted, even at the expense of the first 
two chapters of the book, the nature of the book as a whole would 
have been more homogeneous. ‘That is to say: the fact that no 
formal error can be found in these admittedly difficult matters is 
a better proof of the revelation of the Bible than the a priori proofs 
of chapter two which will only appeal to those who have the faith. 

DanrEL O.P. 
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